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COMMENTARY 


PRISONERS AND THE Community. The Disputation on “The 
Purpose of Punishment’ which we print in this issue is by no 
means to be regarded as an academic exercise in dialectic. We 
hope it may do something to help in informing the consciences of 
Catholics in particular, for prisoners have quite special claims on 
our charity. The visiting of those in captivity is a corporal work of 
mercy, and the Church, from the time of St Peter-in-chains until 
now, has always seen the prisoner as a privileged person. He has 
the opportunity, as the Pope has recently emphasized in most 
moving terms, to make reparation not only for his own guilt but 
for that of others besides. 

But a prison sentence is not, in human terms, the end of 
punishment, and the prisoner’s greatest difficulties begin on his 
release. It is here that the work of the after-care organizations is of 
such importance, and nowadays it is carefully regulated and 
statutorily recognized as essential for the prisoner’s welfare. But 
there still remains an immense need for voluntary help, and this 
year the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society is making a special 
appeal to expand its work. In its sixty years of life it has done an 
immense amount for the spiritual and material welfare of Catholic 
prisoners, and its valuable work in visiting and assisting the 
families of prisoners is a good example of its fundamental approach 
to the problem. A prisoner’s wife and children are often the 
worst victims of his crime, and his worries on their behalf are the 
greatest obstacle to his accepting his sentence in the spirit that will 
alone make it of value. 

There is the further, and so often insuperable, problem of 
finding work—and that quickly—for the discharged prisoner. 
Here employers can do much to help. The risks are real, but 
Christian charity must accept them as worth facing. Idleness can 
easily lead to cynicism and despair, and the second or third 
offender as often as not is a man who failed to find the work and 
the associations that could lead him back to a useful place in the 
community. It is a privilege, then, and indeed a duty, to commend 
the work of the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, and to hope that 
its appeal may make possible the extension of its work. 
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THE PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT! 


A Medieval Disputation 
between 
Fr Laurence Bright, O.P., Defendant, and Fr Ian Hislop, O.P., 
Objector, with Fr Illtud Evans, O.P., as Moderator 


MODERATOR: I think it is scarcely necessary to say anything about 
the form tonight’s proceedings are to take. By this time the 
Disputation has become a familiar feature on the Third Pro- 
gramme of the B.B.C., and Mr Philip Toynbee, writing recently 
on the tenth anniversary of the Third Programme, emphasized 
the value of this sort of extreme formality of argument. He was 
kind enough to say that Disputations could even make exciting 
broadcasts! They can certainly deal with living issues, and last 
night’s important debate in the House of Commons gives special 
point to our discussion this evening. I think it is certainly true 
that many people do welcome the opportunity of hearing a purely 
rational discussion, in which the passions are not engaged—a 
discussion, moreover, which proceeds in an orderly way to 
analyse principles and then tries to scrutinize their application. 
We are not concerned, then, merely with an essay in dialectic, 
though the first part of tonight’s Disputation will follow the 
traditional pattern of the scholastic exercise that was familiar in 
the medieval university. We should like to think that the dis- 
cussion of an urgent contemporary problem—tonight, the 
morality of punishment, which in practice means largely the 
question of penal reform—can be greatly clarified by a reference 
to principles that have been arrived at by careful logical argument. 
That is the reason for one important modification we have made 
in tonight’s proceedings. Where matters of fact and of specialist 
knowledge are concerned, dialectic as such cannot help us. And so 
we have present a Prison Governor and a Prison Psychologist to 
act as assessors. They will help us in the second part of the 
Disputation by commenting on the points that will be raised as 


1 The text of a Disputation held at the Aquinas Centre, St Dominic’s Priory, N.W.5, on 
March 14, 1957, and broadcast on the Third Programme of the B.B.C. 
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detailed applications of the general thesis that punishment is 
justifiable. 

The analogy, I think, is that of a judge who in a case of tech- 
nical complexity has specialist assessors to advise him—not in 
matters of law but in matters of fact. It is important that a 
Disputation should not seem to be a matter of word-spinning and 
logical tight-rope walking. The formality is to help the process of 
arriving at the truth and not to obscure it. 

Tonight’s Disputation is being held at the Aquinas Centre, in 
London, and it is perhaps appropriate that this should be so. St 
Thomas Aquinas, the classical exponent of the scholastic method 
in philosophy, was concerned above all to establish the harmony 
of faith and reason. But this never led him to falter in rational 
investigation, still less to tamper with evidence. He tells us in one 
place indeed that mistakes are made on two counts, namely an 
argument is either based on error or is incorrectly developed. 
We should like to think that the form of tonight’s proceedings 
can help to avoid both dangers. 

The subject of our Disputation is one that quite particularly 
calls for a clear and unemotional argument, which is in fact 
derived from the principles given their classical expression by 
Aquinas. In speaking of punishment we are at once at the mercy 
of the extremes of anger or compassion, of indignation or senti- 
mentality. The individual case may indeed excite such feelings, 
but our attitude needs to be fortified by some consistent under- 
standing of what punishment is meant.to achieve. Discussion of 
this or that detail of penal reform, for instance, is only useful if it 
relates to man’s responsibility as a person, to his rights and duties 


towards society, and in the end to his dignity as a child of God. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: Any discussion concerned with the nature 
and purpose of punishment must begin with a statement of 
principles; since there is nowadays no general agreement about 
such principles, it is possible for sincere people to reach irre- 
concilably opposed conclusions in this field. Here I shall do no 
more than state the principles on which my argument will 
depend; I can defend them later should they be challenged. 

I maintain the existence of an objective moral law known to all 
men in virtue of their possessing reason. It is reason that tells us, 
for example, that we must respect the rights of the other members 
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of the society in which we live. Though ultimately this moral law 
comes from God, who gave us reason, it is not something to be 
obeyed simply because God commands it, but rather because it 
corresponds to the nature of things as God has made them. This 
view of morality does not depend on any particular revelation, 
though it is of course accepted by most Christians; I am putting 
it forward purely as a rational view. 

The positive law that is administered by legitimately con- 
stituted authority in our courts of justice is concerned only with 
public crimes against society, but it presupposes the natural moral 
law. If our laws came to be thought of as a set of regulations 
imposed by arbitrary power, fear of the consequences would be 
the sole reason for not breaking them and chaos would result. 
Yet on the other hand it must be remembered that a positive law 
which contravened the natural law would be merely arbitrary, 
and ought never to be obeyed. 

The scheme of right order in society, objectively stated through 
just laws, is the background against which punishment gets its 
meaning. Wrongdoing violates the order of justice, which punish- 
ment then restores by reaffirming the law that has been broken. 
Society must be allowed to vindicate law and order by inflicting 
penalties on those of its members who have disturbed that order 
by their rebellious actions. This is a highly unfashionable view to 
take at the present day. Far commoner is the remedial theory, that 
the function of punishment is simply to reform the criminal. Yet 
surely the two cannot be separated: the second follows from and 
presupposes the first. For the criminal too has to be brought back 
into the society from which he has wilfully withdrawn himself, 
but this can only come about by his recognizing the objectively 
wrong state of affairs he has caused through his conscious guilt, 
and then freely accepting a punishment which he sees to have 
been justly imposed. Once he has done this, then society must see 
that he receives the kind of punishment suited to his individual 
need of reform, and most likely to make him once again a 
responsible citizen: this point will concern us later on. But it is 
surely false to take punishment as nothing more than the treat- 
ment of a disease. In its extreme form that theory sees all crime as 
due to psychological causes for which the criminal is not respon- 
sible. There are cases where this is a true diagnosis, yet even in 
those, psychologists say that a recognition of guilt on the part of 
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the patient is a prerequisite of treatment. However, I should not 
want to deny that there are criminals who for one reason or 
another refuse to recognize their guilt and accept their punish- 
ment. In such cases punishment does no more than affirm the 
right of society to protect itself by isolating criminals and deterring 
them, and others like them, from injuring it. 

Hence I maintain that crime is the violation of an objective 
equilibrium in society, which is restored by the punishment of 
the criminal. The working out of this punishment makes possible 
the return of the criminal to society if he accepts it voluntarily as 
just retribution for his guilt. Under such circumstances punish- 
ment is reformative; otherwise it must be regarded as merely 
deterrent. This is the background to my thesis that punishment is 
justifiable. 


FR IAN HISLOP: Punishment is unjustifiable. Therefore your thesis 
is false. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: Punishment is unjustifiable. Will you please 
prove that statement? 


FR IAN HISLOP: Yes; 
To act in the place of God is unjustifiable. 
But to inflict punishment is to act in the place of God. 
Therefore to inflict punishment is unjustifiable. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: To act in the place of God is unjustifiable. 
But to inflict punishment is to act in the place of God. 
Therefore to inflict punishment is unjustifiable. 

First I shall distinguish the major premiss: 

To act illegitimately in the place of God is unjustifiable: I 
affirm. 

To act legitimately in the place of God is unjustifiable: I deny. 

Next I shall distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense: 

To inflict punishment is to act legitimately in the place of God: 

I affirm. 

To inflict punishment is to act illegitimately in the place of 

God: I deny. 

I therefore deny that the argument follows and shall explain 
my distinction. 
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I must first draw attention to the distinction between a crime 
and a sin. Both are offences against the law of God, but whereas 
sin is a private matter between the individual and God, crime 
is also an external breach of a publicly manifested law designed 
to protect the rest of society. In the last resort it is God alone 
who has the right to punish: but whereas in the case of sin he 
retains this right to himself, in the case of public crime he 
delegates it to properly constituted authority whose function 
it is to punish offences against the common good. The fact that 
such authority may in certain respects be morally corrupt does 
not prevent its still being legitimately constituted; Socrates 
recognized the right of the Athenian government to condemn 
him, and St Paul taught obedience to the pagan emperors of 
his day. Yet though sin and crime must be clearly distinguished 
in this way, no legal code can legitimately command anything 
against the moral law of God. Thus I hold that society acts 
legitimately in the place of God, and with his sanction, where it 
judges and punishes public criminal action against just laws which 
it has made for the protection of its members; it acts illegitimately 
where it punishes the breach of an unjust law, or tries to interfere 
in the internal sphere of conscience. 


FR IAN HISLOP: But I maintain that to inflict punishment is to act 
illegitimately in the place of God. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: To inflict punishment is to act illegitimately 
in the place of God. Will you please prove your new statement? 


FR IAN HISLOP: Yes; 
To vindicate justice is to act illegitimately in the place of God. 
But to inflict punishment is to vindicate justice. 
Therefore to inflict punishment is to act illegitimately in the 
place of God. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: To vindicate justice is to act illegitimately in 
the place of God. 

But to inflict punishment is to vindicate justice. 

Therefore to inflict punishment is to act illegitimately in the 
place of God. 
I shall first distinguish the major premiss: 
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To vindicate justice from mere vindictiveness is to act illegiti- 
mately in the Se of God: I affirm. 

To vindicate justice to restore right order is to act illegitimately 
in the place of God: I deny. 

I shall next distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense: 

To inflict punishment is to vindicate justice to restore right 
order: I affirm. 

To inflict punishment is to vindicate justice from mere vin- 
dictiveness: I deny. 

I therefore deny that the argument follows and shall explain 
my distinction. 

By vindication of justice, I simply mean the re-establishment 
of the order violated by a criminal action. This is not something 
abstract: a crime is committed by a person, so the restoration can 
only occur through that person. Since he has willed to exceed 
the limits of right order, he must suffer a penalty contrary to his 
will, in order to bring him back within those limits. No other 
view of punishment respects human dignity by maintaining that 
our actions are things having lasting consequences, rather than 
irresponsible gestures. Unfortunately, this theory of punishment 
is often confused with mere vindictiveness; the popular outcry 
that crimes of violence should be met with violent remedies, 
such as flogging. From the moral point of view there is no 
justification oe equating punishment with revenge, or even from 
the pragmatic point of view, since there is no proved correlation 
between the incidence of crime and the severity of punishment 
in different societies. But the theory I am supporting does no 
more than state that justice requires a penalty to be imposed 
having some severity in proportion to the offence; the type of 
punishment is a matter to be decided in relation to the needs of 
the person who is to undergo it. 


FR IAN HISLOP: But I maintain that to inflict punishment is to 
vindicate justice from mere vindictiveness. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: To inflict punishment is to vindicate justice 
from mere vindictiveness. Will you please prove your new 
statement? 


FR IAN HISLOP: To cause suffering is to vindicate justice from mere 
vindictiveness. 
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But to inflict punishment is to cause suffering. 
Therefore to inflict punishment is to vindicate justice from 
mere vindictiveness. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: To cause suffering is to vindicate justice 
from mere vindictiveness. 

But to inflict punishment is to cause suffering. 

Therefore to inflict punishment is to vindicate justice from 
mere vindictiveness. 

I shall first distinguish the major premiss: 

To cause suffering without considering the good of the sufferer 
is to vindicate justice from mere vindictiveness: I affirm. 

To cause suffering for the good of the sufferer is to vindicate 
justice from mere vindictiveness: I deny. 

Next I shall distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense: 

To inflict punishment is to cause suffering for the good of the 
sufferer: I affirm. 

To inflict punishment is to cause suffering without considering 
the good of the sufferer: I deny. 

I therefore deny that the argument follows and shall explain 
my distinction. 

The view that punishment is a vindication of the order of 
justice must, as I have already said, imply a further consequence. 
Since it will always be concerned with an actual person who 
has violated this order, the ultimate purpose of punishment must 
always be to restore that person to the society from which he 
has withdrawn. This is made possible by the fact that a criminal 
can accept his punishment as a means of making satisfaction for 
the wrong he has done. Although in the most general sense a 
punishment will be something contrary to the will of the man 
who undergoes it, in actual fact, here and now, it may be 
accepted voluntarily by him. In the same way a man will 
voluntarily suffer pain in order to be healed of a physical dis- 
ease, though absolutely speaking such pain is always repugnant 
to his will. Is this an absurdly idealistic view to take of the 
criminal undergoing punishment? I am not saying that all men 
will react in this way; there will always be those who refuse to 
see their punishment as the means of purging their crime: on the 
other hand I am sure that people who have worked in prisons 
know many examples where the transforming effect of punish- 
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ment was the means of restoring the prisoner to his normal state 
in society. In any case all I am maintaining is that the type of 
punishment that is given should be such as to allow the possibility 
of this taking place. 

At this point, I should like to ask you how far this answer 
goes towards meeting your objections, and whether you have any 
concrete proposals for improving our present situation in this 
respect. 


FR IAN HISLOP: I think that your line of argument has met the 
objections that have been put forward. I don’t want to add 
anything to what you have said and simply wish, at this point, to 
re-emphasize one or two points you have made. 

Punishment is the reaction of the community, or group, to the 
infringement of an objective rule or law. The criminal, explicitly 
or implicitly, refuses to recognize the behaviour pattern that makes 
the social life of the group to which he belongs, possible. 

Punishment, justly administered, if the rule truly subserves the 
common good, and if the criminal is in fact responsible, is 
effected by a sentence. The sentence indicates the determination 
of society to uphold its structure and enforces on the criminal 
the reality of his social context. The guilt of the criminal is 
removed by his acceptance of his sentence, which is his recognition 
that his previous activity was unreal and hence false. The impor- 
tant element here is the recognition by society that it is righting 
an unbalanced condition, and that the criminal must be brought 
to see that, however clever or profitable his action may have been, 
it is out of step with the demands and expectations of a balanced 
human society. The sentence is the vindication of the order of 
justice, but its type and the way it is carried out must be governed 
by the necessity of helping the man who has been sentenced, to 
choose to live as a good citizen. This is the positive side of penal 
reform, which is in fact a process of re-education. The fact is that 
punishment is a last resort consequent on the failure of an in- 
dividual to adapt himself to society; the segregation involved in 
punishment is useless if it does not fit a man both to decide to 
accept society, and if it does not help him to discover how he, in 
particular, can come to terms with himself in society. 


MODERATOR: This concludes the formal part of the Disputation. 
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I now call on the objector to state a further objection, in informal 
terms, to the thesis that has been defended. 


FR IAN HISLOP: Most of us feel that it is right for us to be punished 
when we offend against the rights of a person, and the more 
closely the punishment is connected with the human relation 
involved, the more likely we are to accept it. In fact, however, 
punishment is tied up with an impersonal, and, to the layman, 
incalculable legal machine, and its relevance to the concrete case 
is obscured, sometimes to vanishing point, by the interpretation 
of the points of law, no doubt entertaining for lawyers, but 
resented by the accused. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: Such an objection represents a thoroughly 
anarchic view of society. I agree that it is important not to obscure 
the relation between an offence, directed against a person, and the 
punishment it demands. But it is also necessary that justice should 
be seen to be done, and in a complex society such as our own this 
requires the corresponding complexity of judicial processes. One 
has only to remember the summary justice given in a people’s 
court to sec that such a safeguard is needed, tiresome as it some- 
times is. 


OBJECTIONS FROM THE AUDIENCE 


I. LORD PAKENHAM: A form of punishment that treats offenders in a 
way that tends to make them worse is wrong. 

But prison is a form of punishment that treats offenders in a 
way that tends to make them worse. 

Therefore prison is a form of punishment that is wrong. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: A form of punishment that treats offenders 
in a way that tends to make them worse is wrong. 

But prison is a form of punishment that treats offenders in a 
way that tends to make them worse. 

Therefore prison is a form of punishment that is wrong. 

I shall first distinguish the major premiss: 

A form of punishment that treats offenders in a way that tends 
to make them worse as men is wrong: I affirm. 

A form of punishment that treats offenders in a way that tends 
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to make them worse by necessary restriction of their liberty is 
wrong: I deny. 

Next I shall distinguish the minor premiss in the same sense: 

Prison is a form of punishment that treats offenders in a way 
that tends to make them worse by necessary restriction of their 
liberty: I affirm. 

Prison is a form of punishment that treats offenders in a way 
that tends to make them worse as men: I deny. 

I therefore deny that the argument follows and shall explain 
my distinction. 

Punishment of its nature involves an element of pain, which in 
itself is bad, just as the pain we suffer at the hands of a surgeon 
is in itself bad: but the purpose of that pain in each case is to 
make us better as men, not worse. If in practice prison necessarily 
made worse men, its purpose would be defeated. But this practical 
question can best be dealt with by the Prison Governor. 


PRISON GOVERNOR: Undoubtedly the unnatural environment of a 
prison containing a concentration of evil is a potential moral 
danger to any man. Many of the weaker characters in prison 
must be morally damaged by association with other prisoners, 
but to say that prison usually makes men worse is happily not 
true, and today an immense effort is being made to fight against 
that very possibility. The whole policy of the Prison Com- 
missioners is to break down their establishments into small units, 
in charge of which are deputy governors, and into smaller 
groups of prisoners in charge of which are prison officers. We have 
advanced from the turnkeys and the warders to the officers 
and the governors; and the modern prison officer is given every 
encouragement to take a personal interest in the prisoners under 
his direct control, because ultimately it is the personal influence 
of the prison officer who is in daily contact with the prisoner 
which will be the deciding factor in the prisoner’s reformation. 

Much needs to be done for the state of the individual prisoner. 
The law takes little account of the needs of the individual and 
still tends to deal with the offence rather than the human being. 
By bringing the influences of religion, education, exercise, mental 
recreation and work to bear on a man and by means of close 
personal attention from both voluntary workers and staff, we feel 
that we are able to say that prison could make a man worse, but 
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in view of the fact that seventy-five per cent of the men and 
women who come to prison for the first time never return to 
crime, a prison can make some people better. 


2. MR ST JOHN-STEVAS: The notion of punishment implies that it is 
possible to assess the element of guilt in human behaviour, since 
punishment can only be justified in relation to guilt. But in fact 
it is never possible to reach an adequate judgment about guilt, 
and so punishment itself can never be justifiable. 


FR IAN HISLOP: The objection is that it is wrong to punish people 
because it is impossible to assess the guilt of an act, which comes 
to saying that though it is easy enough to point to violations of 
law, it is impossible to say that the individual concerned was 
responsible for what he did. 

In order to remove the doubt the objection expresses, it is 
sufficient to say that if we can establish that the man chose to do 
what he was accused of, and knew what he was doing, we have 
enough to go on. Admittedly some cases are very complicated, 
but in practice we know quite well what we mean by being 
responsible for, and not being responsible for. To accept the 
opposite view would make nonsense of ethics and education, and 
implies holding that there is an unknown little man inside us, 
who for unknown reasons acts in our public acts and is responsible 
in an unknown way for what we do. Hence, though I admit that 
abnormalities may be more common than we like to admit, I 
don’t think this implies that we cannot use words like ‘respon- 
sible’ and ‘culpable’. 


3. DR IAN GREGOR: In practice, punishment seems to require sanc- 
tions that are cruel and can easily lead to abuse—for example, the 
corporal punishment of children. Since it seems impossible to 
separate punishment from such inherently evil sanctions, punish- 
ment itself seems the wrong way of dealing with offenders— 


especially children. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: There are really two questions here: should 
children be punished, and, if so, what form should their punish- 
ment take? To my mind, punishment is necessary if children are 
to learn that there are absolute values of morality and justice. It is 
useless to treat them as responsible adults, who would obey the 
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law because it is reasonable to do so even without the sanction of 


punishment; on the other hand it is useless to punish children by 
an arbitrary exercise of power intended simply to make them 
conform to particular conventions. Either of these treatments 
bewilders them: but they can appreciate the security given by 
objective law, and see the necessity of punishment as a correlative 
to such law. To take them seriously in this way is the only effective 
means of developing in them an adult and responsible attitude. 
Similarly in considering what form their punishment is to take it 
is essential to respect their dignity as human persons who are 
morally responsible for their own wrong actions. This seems to 
me to rule out all attempts to humiliate them by ridicule and 
sarcasm, a form of punishment which may well do great psycho- 
logical harm. It is not at all so clear that it rules out corporal 
punishment. Like every punishment, that must be given with the 
greatest possible prudence and indeed charity, and every pre- 
caution must be taken to avoid undue severity or downright 
cruelty. But if these things are borne in mind there is much to be 
said for a punishment that is simple, quick and physical, able to be 
related directly to the offence. Recent research among Scottish 
school-children has shown that where corporal punishment is 
given fairly it arouses less resentment and ill-feeling than forms 
of punishment which are felt to involve public disgrace in school 
or at home. 


4. MRS LAYARD: Any theory of the morality of punishment must 
be of universal validity. I would suggest that none is adequate 
that would include the punishment of infants or children up to 


three or four years old. 


If the natural, though annoying, activities of children are 
punished as though they were moral delinquencies, two results 
may follow. The child knows that it is right in its desire to 
experiment. If punished, it may lose confidence in the promptings 
of its instinctive needs, which these creative acts help to express 
and to transform. This will tend also to make it lose confidence 
in the person who is responsible for its physical and emotional 
well-being. Its sense of security will be impaired. The child will 
be in conflict. The child may know from past experience that it 
may be thought wrong and may develop a false sense of guilt 
and therefore also of concealment. It may rigitly be protected 
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from external danger, but punishment at these ages brings con- 
fusion and fear. 


MODERATOR: I think everyone would agree that punishment can 
only be justified if the person punished is really responsible for 
his actions. But this calls for the opinion of the Psychologist, I 
think. 

PSYCHOLOGIST: The general question here is whether the theory 
of punishment which we have just heard propounded can be 
universally applied. We are invited to consider what are the 
limits within which punishment in this sense can be justified. 
The idea of responsibility has, quite rightly, been introduced as* 
essential to the situation. This can be further linked with the sense 
of wrong or guilt, although the former doesn’t always imply the 
latter. 

However, I would concede that there are limits and that one 
of the most obvious of these is defined by maturity, by the 
growth of a sense of right and wrong in the child. The legal 
system itself recognizes this by setting “the age of responsibility’ 
at eight. But this doesn’t solve the practical problem of deciding 
exactly where in bringing up children one should draw the line 
in terms of responsibility and rule out punishment as unjustifiable. 

At the extremes, it is fairly simple. It would be wrong to punish 
a tiny infant. But beyond that we soon run into complications. 
Suppose one finds a two-year-old poking its fingers into a baby’s 
eyes. Presumably, one restrains this behaviour; probably, one 
indicates disapproval; many people would apply what learning 
theorists would call ‘negative reinforcement’ in the shape of a 
hearty smack. At exactly what point does punishment enter into 
those reactions and how far can they be regarded as morally right 
or wrong or morally neutral on our present or any other theory? 
I doubt if one can lay down hard and fast rules. Perhaps all one 
can reasonably do is to make some sort of assessment of the 
seriousness of a particular piece of behaviour, of the extent to 
which a particular child is aware of it as wrong and avoid disas- 
trous consequences later by exercising some sense of proportion 
in fitting one’s punishment (or, in broader terms, one’s reaction) to 
the behaviour. 

It may be argued that this is stretching the idea of punishment 
too far. | would agree. But language habits are hard to change and 
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I should prefer myself to put the position the other way round and 
look for a basis for dealing with the total range of anti-social 
behaviour in some more inclusive formula like ‘resocializing 
action’ which would include punishment where it is appropriate 
and other elements such as training, treatment and so on as well. 

One final point. These admissions do not invalidate the general 
argument; they merely restrict it. 


5. MR HUGH KLARE: Punishment, in its remedial aspect, should en- 
courage constructive, useful work. And one of the real indictments 
of the closed local prison with its undemanding régime and lack 

of work is the implication that ‘fiddling pays’. The fact that there 
is so little work (five hours a day), together with the low value 
which is placed on work and effort, seems to show that work does 
not matter very much. 

We need more work in prison, not only to prevent the drag of 
idleness itself, but also to combat the pressure towards criminality 
which arises partly from the peculiar economic circumstances, 
partly from public opinion within the prisoner community, and 
partly from a sort of vacuum which the negative régime does 


nothing to fill. 


MODERATOR: Here we are concerned with questions of fact, and I 
will call on the Prison Governor to answer. 


PRISON GOVERNOR: No Governor would attempt to argue that we 
have enough work in local prisons, but we must bear in mind 
that in spite of the fact that work has had to be found for more 
than twice as many prisoners as we had before the war, this work 
has been found. In many other prison systems a large proportion 
of prisoners have little or no work whatever to do outside the 
ordinary domestic work of the establishment. Shortage of hours 
in workshops is entirely due to the shortage of staff, because you 
cannot keep prisoners in workshops for long hours unless you have 
the staff to supervise them. In many prisons, especially for first 
offenders, there is a full working day with plenty of employment, 
but it is unfortunately true that in the local prisons a large part of 
the work is still sewing either mailbags or canvas of some sort or 
other by hand. Throughout the history of our service efforts have 
been made to find alternative employment for the short-sentence 
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offender, but so far with no success. I can assure the questioner 
that any suggestions of an alternative form of work would be 
most welcome. 

The picture is not all bad. In 1955 over a hundred prisoners sat 
for trade examinations under the City and Guilds of London and 
seventy per cent passed, including eighteen in the first class. 

There are in our prisons a variety of trades, engineering, brick- 
laying, joinery, cabinet-making, foundry work, sheet metal work, 
printing, basket-making, painting, shoemaking, weaving; all in 
workshops which have been brought up to date with first-class 
modern machinery. And even in the local prisons some 1,500 men 
are employed on work of this nature. The total value of goods 
produced by the prisons in 1955 was over one and a half million 
pounds. 

The questioner mentions ‘fiddling’, and it would be highly 
unnatural if in an establishment containing 1,200 men convicted 
of criminal offences, ‘fiddling’ did not exist, but one has to keep 
a sense of proportion on it. 

It is untrue to say that a man cannot buy extra things in the 
prison by working hard; of course he can. Admittedly the level of 
prisoners’ wages is low. A man starts with 1od. a week; but there 
are plenty of jobs, if he is prepared to work hard, on which he can 
earn up to four or five shillings, and it is very often difficult to get 
men to take jobs in the stores or the kitchen or the library for the 
very reason that in these jobs which pay them a flat rate, they can- 
not, however hard they work, earn the money they do in the 
production shops. 


6. MR MICHAEL GREGORY: If the purpose of inflicting punishment is 
to include the reformation of the offender and the protection of 
the public, then the State, in taking upon itself the responsibility of 
imprisoning the offender, thereby accepts a duty, both to the 
offender and to the public, which extends beyond the sentence 
itsel{—namely, a duty to provide a complementary system for 
rehabilitating the offender in society, so that the offender’s re- 
formation and public safety alike are not endangered by the 
inability of the offender to be rehabilitated in society because of 


his past imprisonment. 


MODERATOR: No principle seems to be at stake here, so I shall ask 
the Governor to answer as to the facts Mr Gregory has mentioned. 
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PRISON GOVERNOR: This is exactly what the State does do. Re- 
habilitation of the offender in society is the responsibility of some 
thirty-five State-aided Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, which 
in 1955 dealt with some 29,000 men and women discharged from 
local prisons. In addition the Central Aftercare Association, a 
statutory body, dealt with some 5,000 long-sentence men and 
women. Prisoners serving short sentences are under no obligation 
to avail themselves of the facilities offered by the Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Societies and a large number of men do not do so: 
their attitude is that if they have committed a crime they have 
paid the penalty, and they want no further interference with their 
private lives by any semi-State or voluntary organisation. But in 
the case of long-sentence offenders a large number of them have a 
legal liability to place themselves in the hands of the Aftercare 
Authorities on discharge, because the old ticket of leave was 
abolished in 1948 and these prisoners are now licensed to the 
Central Aftercare Association. 

Because Parliament has laid down that the purpose of imprison- 
ment shall be the rehabilitation of the offender, aftercare starts on 
the day after a man comes into prison when he is interviewed by 
the Prison Welfare Officer, who is an officer of the Aid Society. 
Invariably prisoners leave their domestic affairs in a state of chaos, 
and the first thing we have to do is to attempt to save the home so 
that the man has some form of stability to which he can return. 

Voluntary Prison Visitors visit prisoners during their sentences, 
and here I believe we are the only country in the world with such 
a system. These visitors get to know exactly what a man feels 
about his future and they are able to advise the Aid Societies as to 
his disposal. Clothes, maintenance, working tools, fares, jobs: all 
these problems have got to be settled. These practical steps can be 
taken, but the biggest hurdle the ex-prisoner has to overcome is 
the attitude of society towards him. Many an ex-prisoner has been 

iven a job by a sympathetic employer only to lose it because his 
ellow workmen object to working with an ex-prisoner. Of all 
the things a prisoner needs on discharge the greatest is charity of 
thought towards him. 


7. LADY PAKENHAM: It is unfair to penalize offenders who labour 


under psychological handicaps for which they are not responsible. 


But many offenders—homosexuals, for example—labour under 
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handicaps for which they are not responsible. It is unfair, then, to 
penalize such offenders and in their case the question of punish- 
ment can scarcely arise. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: I agree that if a person is clearly not morally 
responsible for his actions he should be treated and not punished, 
according to the principles I have laid down. The problem is to 
decide the extent to which homosexuals are responsible: perhaps 
the Psychologist can throw some light on this. 


PSYCHOLOGIST: This is the problem of responsibility again with a 
slightly different approach to the question of limits. Again, let us 
look first at the extremes. Cases of severe mental ‘dee (idiots, 
and imbeciles, for example) or psychotics are clearly not punish- 
able. Again, the legal formula of an offender not knowing the 
nature and quality of his act and so on recognizes the position, 
however difficult it may be to establish this in a particular case. 
It is even more difficult to argue for the complete absence of 
responsibility, though one may make a very reasonable case for 
partial or diminished responsibility on the grounds of irresistible 
impulses or urges, or compulsive, neurotic drives. Now all this 
is just as much the case for homosexual as for any other behaviour. 
It seems to me to imply at least some obligation on the part of 
society to reflect this position in a proper balance of punitive 
and remedial components in the action it takes. 

The common argument, however, is that homosexuals “can’t 
help it’, that is, their behaviour is determined for them biologi- 
cally, by their innate physical endowment or, ondudeaiail 
by their early experiences, upbringing and so on. One has to 
admit, I think, that individuals do exist who for such reasons 
find the opposite sex completely repugnant and only their own 
sex attractive as love-objects. But such people constitute a 
relatively small proportion of homosexual offenders and a great 
deal of confusion arises from the tendency of other mh to 
argue as if all homosexuals were of this order. Responsibility, 
however, enters at the point of action. It is one thing to claim 
that a homosexual’s condition is heavily determined and another 
thing to argue that this has left him with no real choice when it 
comes to the matter of whether he should allow his homosexual 


desires expression in his behaviour. Many people will argue from 


, 
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this that the law is unfair in discriminating against such homo- 
sexuals by imposing on them what amounts to celibacy. Such a 
question, whatever the answer, lies, I think, beyond the scope of 
the Disputation proper. One further point does concern us. Many 
homosexuals regard themselves as not fully responsible for their 
behaviour. As a result, some are free from guilt, in others their 
shame is tinged with resentment. This certainly reduces the 
practical force of the argument for punishment as a means of 
enabling them to make reparation. In such cases, the purely 
deterrent effects of punishment is less likely to operate very 
successfully either. 

These considerations may drive us to the conclusion that it will 
be more effective to treat such people (where they are treatable) 
rather then to punish them and that would be my own view. 
Again, this does not involve us in abandoning the right to punish 
or in admitting it to be wrong in such cases, though it would 
not be consistent with any argument based on a social obligation 
to punish. 


MODERATOR: I think that Fr Ian Hislop should now be given the 
opportunity of raising a final objection to the thesis. 


FR IAN HIsLop: The objections that have been raised all to some 
extent presuppose the principle that lies behind the thesis in that 
they advance reasons why one should not punish certain groups 
or should not punish them in particular ways. More funda- 
mental, however, is the objection that punishment is itself evil, 
for to inflict pain or penalty on another human being is to deny 
that he is free and rational, and such treatment is destructive of a 
reformative or educative programme. Wrong can’t be righted by 
wrong. 


FR LAURENCE BRIGHT: This is indeed the fundamental question. 
But I would reply that to punish a man, far from denying his 
freedom, is meaningful only if we recognize him as free. He is a 
member of society, and this requires as the condition of its existence 
the proper exercise of a communal freedom. To commit a crime 
is to jeopardize that freedom for the criminal as well as for his 
fellow men: it is an anarchic freedom, self-destructive. Society is 


thus entitled to recall him within just bounds, and as he freely 
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passed beyond them, so he must freely return. Punishment will 
certainly be painful, but it does not involve further wrong, 
precisely because of this change of direction, this return to anorm. 
There is no other way for a man to repair the destruction he has 
caused and so fit himself once again to share in a freedom that 
respects all others besides himself. 


MODERATOR: I think it will be conceded that the Defender has 
successfully maintained his thesis that punishment is justifiable. The 
need to vindicate society’s right to impose sanctions when law 
has been defied doesn’t mean that punishment is merely penal and 
negative in its purpose. The latter part of the Disputation has 
amply shown that the remedial purpose of punishment is being 
increasingly realized in the prisons of this country and training 
for the life the prisoner is to lead on his release is officially recog- 
nized as part of the rehabilitation which any humane punishment 
presupposes. Nevertheless it is no service to the cause of penal 
reform if principles are evaded, if in other words the notion of 
punishment is divorced from the moral law on which it must 
depend. In that sense to say that a person is capable of being 
punished is to pay him the compliment of saying that he is 
human, and responsible, therefore, for his actions and their 
consequences. 

In conclusion, then, I think we can say that the acceptance of 
a theory of punishment that is founded on the natural moral law 
and on society’s right to vindicate law and order is indispensable 
for a valid solution of the further question of how in practice 
punishment will meet the individual's need. 

Perhaps we can end on a note which falls outside the strict 
limits of our discussion this evening. I refer to the attitude of 
society—and that means in practice individual persons—towards 
those who have been justly punished. If justice has been satisfied 
and punishment has been inflicted, that is by no means the end of 
the affair. The offender remains a member of society, and how- 
ever convenient it may be to forget him, punishment itself 
demands that he should be enabled to return to it. In this con- 
nection, I may be permitted to quote some words of the present 
Pope, addressing a congress of lawyers. “The community’, he 
says, ‘should see to it that it is disposed to welcome lovingly the 
man who comes forth from prison to freedom. This love should 
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not be blind, but clearsighted, and, at the same time, sincere, 
helpful and discreet, such as to make possible his re-adaptation to 
social life and a renewed consciousness of himself as free from 
guilt and punishment.’ 

To conclude, we may say that the purpose of punishment will 
only ultimately be fulfilled when the community recognizes its 
responsibility to help to set the offender free: free, not from 
punishment indeed, but rather, in consequence of it, free to make 
reparation for his guilt and so able once more to take his proper 
place in the community to which he belongs. 


NEWMAN: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CHURCH 
On finding the Faith, and growing in its understanding 
H. Francis Davis 


shown in Newman’s contribution to the question as to how, 

in actual life, some individuals reach God and grow in their 
knowledge of God, whereas others seem unable to make any 
progress. What is true of individuals is true of groups of in- 
dividuals. The Church has through the ages continued to grow 
in its understanding of God’s revelation, and therefore of Christ; 
whereas other bodies of men, starting from the same doctrines, 
have remained stagnant or even lost hold of the truths they held 
at the beginning. 

Last year, Fr Boekraad wrote an excellent study of Newman 
and The Personal Conquest of Truth. This year Fr Walgrave has 
written a book! which, from its title, seems to be dealing more 
with the Church than the individual, but which in fact inevitably 
covers similar ground. Yet the approach is quite different, and 
one can be assured that knowledge of the first book will not 
exempt one from the work of studying the second, if one wishes 
to penetrate more deeply into Newman’ ideas on this fascinating 
subject. 

A third book2 has arrived at the same time as the second, which 
2} ag o.P.: Newman, Le Développement du Dogme. (Casterman, Tournai, 

1957. 


2 Pensées sur l'Eglise, translated into French by A. Roucou-Barthélémy. (Editions du 
Cerf, Collection Unam Sanctam.) 


I: the literature of recent years more and more interest is being 
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deals in a series of selections, with Newman’s characteristically 
original contribution to the theology of the Church. Something 
must be said about this latter book, but, in view of the great 
importance of Fr Walgrave’s book, I would like first to open up 
for the reader’s consideration some of the questions discussed 
with masterly ability in its four hundred pages. 

Fr Walgrave has undertaken to give us an unusually pene- 
trating analysis and critique of Newman’s psychological account 
of the progress of the human mind, both in individuals and in 
communities, either towards the faith, or from faith to a deeper 
understanding of it. He claims to give us a study of Newman’s 
theory concerning the development of Christian doctrine. He 
obviously looks upon the Grammar of Assent, together with its 
principles as developed through thirty years or more of New- 
man’s life, as the key to the Essay on Development. Asa consequence 
of this, his book deals largely, perhaps mostly, with a subject not 
unlike that of Fr Boekraad’s book last year, The Personal Conquest 
of Truth. | suppose Fr Walgrave would say that he is more con- 
cerned with Newman’s view of the personal development of 
one’s understanding of the truth; but he actually deals with both 
questions, i.e. reaching the truth, and growing in it. 

The author agrees with Fr Boekraad and indeed all modern 
interpreters of Newman that Newman is not a defender of any 
non-rational process. The contrary is emphatically the case. But, 
of course, he also fully recognizes that Newman was convinced 
that in actual life we do not normally either reach truth, or, 
having reached it, attain a deeper understanding of it, by any 
easily analysable process of formal reasoning. Both believer and 
heretic will normally have reached their present condition by 
reasoning. Fr Walgrave rightly shows that Newman understood 
that it was unrealistic to pretend that the difference between these 
two attitudes is likely to be due to a deficiency of reasoning on 
either side. 

What was really characteristic of Newman’s attitude was his 
contention that there was something about the original approach 
of believer and heretic which determined even before they began 
to reason their respective conclusions. In a general way, he 
explained this by his theory of what he called ‘first principles’. 
These first principles are not, in Newman’s philosophy, what the 
Scholastic means by that term. To begin with, they are peculiarly 
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personal, and to a great extent unrecognized. Certainly they are 
never questioned. If they were liable to be questioned, they would 
no longer be what Newman called first principles. Sometimes, he 
called them ‘assumptions’, without meaning necessarily that they 
were wrong. 

Temperament, education, family, social environment, one’s 
own private history, personal experiences, passion—these are the 
sort of factors which form each person’s starting-point in adapting 
himself at any moment to life. Much of the difficulty of persuading 
other people of an important truth springs from the fact that we so 
easily forget that all problems are approached by other people 
from a different angle. Newman did not pretend, of course, that 
one was just a victim to one’s point of view. He recognized to the 
full each man’s intellectual and moral responsibility. No one 
could be at a further extreme from behaviourism than Newman. 
Like St Augustine, he defended the view that we are to a con- 
siderable extent morally responsible for our convictions and 
opinions. So, according to him, once we set out, each from his 
own personal starting-point, there exists in each one of us a 
master-tendency which directs all the others, selecting, rejecting, 
adopting those we require. It is probably to this that the great 
difference between believer and unbeliever can be traced. The 
believer has, probably from an early age, held the voice of God in 
his conscience with deep reverence. He has listened to it, and 
developed it. As he has developed it, he has come to see in his 
conscience an intimation of a loving Father. This has led him to 
desire to know more of this Father. It has led him, then, to look 
forward to a revelation. Once the revelation has been found, he 
has accepted with joy the truths that have been understood to 
come through this revelation, and he has prayed over them and 
contemplated them. If they have been attacked, he has defended 
them. This defence and loving contemplation have led to a deeper 
understanding of the original revealed truth. Where many such 
devoted searchers for God have been united in a believing com- 
munity, such as the Church of Christ, there has been a common 
growth, one mind helping the other, so that gradually any under- 
standing of the truth held by any one of the community would 
more and more tend to become the property and faith of all. 
Newman, of course, understood that, unless there were some safe- 


guard, such as the infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
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desired growth in understanding might result in a corruption of 
the original idea. 

From the above, it will be seen in brief and simple outline how 
it must happen, to Newman’s way of understanding, that where 
faithful devoted Christians hold revealed truth in common, they 
will not be satisfied merely to assert it. Together and individually, 
they will contemplate it, led on by their original desire, which 
has grown rather than diminished in the course of time, to know 
more about the God whom they first discovered in the moral 
commands of their conscience. 

Such development does not take place in the unbeliever, simply 
because, from the beginning, he is not sympathetic to seeing God 
in his conscience. Newman saw the freethinker’s basic attitude to 
life, his deepest ‘first principle’ as one of independence and self- 
sufficiency. Conscience appeared to the unbeliever from the 
beginning as a threat to this self-sufficiency, with the result that 
there was a strong urge in his whole attitude towards life to 
explain conscience away. Fr Walgrave is certainly true to New- 
man here. It is a favourite topic of Newman to describe how the 
rationalist temper manages to find ways of reducing the conscience 
to human law, or to expediency, or to beauty. Once the moral 
sense has been de-moralized, ‘there are these three principles of 
conduct, which may be plausibly made use of in order to dispense 
with Conscience; viz., Law, Expedience, and Propriety’. These, 
especially the last-named, are plausible; and yet greatly, it appears, 
under the control of one’s reason. The desire for God and the 
supernatural gradually diminishes. This desire absent, there is 
lacking that urge or basic tendency which drives the individual 
to look for God, and to want to know more about him. 

Fr Walgrave rightly sees in Newman’s view of the two basic 
tendencies of individuals, either towards God, or towards self- 
sufficiency, the source of his conviction that, if one is really con- 
sistent, one must either go forward to full Catholicism, or give up 
religion altogether. It is this conviction also, no doubt, which led 
Newman to take such a grave view of the two or three times in his 
life when, humanly speaking, he was in danger of drifting into 
liberalism. It is this conviction that made him fight liberalism all 
his life as the arch-enemy. It is this conviction that made him 
prophesy that there was no future for Protestantism which was 
essentially a middle way. Sooner or later, he thought, it must 
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come back to Catholicism, or destroy itself in liberalism. If 
Newman was to prove wrong in his prophecies, a Newmanist 
would no doubt point out that what he says is only true in so far 
as men are entirely logical and consistent. In practice, they often 
do not go the whole way with their principles. They retain too 
much respect for God and conscience to be able to give up 
religion entirely, on principle as well as in practice; or, alter- 
natively, they retain too much love of self-sufficiency to be able 
to go all the way to Catholicism. 

The reader who has progressed thus far will perhaps feel that 
Newman’s position is fundamentally an agnostic one. He will be 
inclined to form a caricature of it in his mind something like this. 
If I want God, then I must allow myself to be led on in one direc- 
tion, and eventually I will persuade myself that he is there. If I 
do not, I will eventually persuade myself there is no God. Reason 
would seem to have little part in either process. Fr Walgrave 
spends a great part of his book showing that this is not really 
Newman’s position. As was pointed out earlier in this article, 
Newman claimed that there was a real, though personal, process 
of reasoning in both cases. But, in the case of the religious man, 
he claimed that the first principles from which he set out are the 
first principles common to healthy mankind, until they are 
corrupted by abuse. The first principles, on the other hand, of the 
unbeliever are rather of the nature of prejudices or party slogans 
or superficial party-cries. One may ask: How is it that the un- 
believer is more liable to such superficial principles? The answer 
is that, whenever men substitute superficialities or mere abstrac- 
tions for reality, it is always a case of the wish being the father of 
the thought. The man who seeks God under the driving-power of 
his conscience is responding to a tendency of his nature which is 
supremely concrete and real to him. There is no selfish wish 
driving him to such a belief, disturbing as it must be to his pride 
and passions. On the contrary, it is at first inescapably bound up 
with real life, with his own real faults and failings. Whereas the 
man who starts out from an urge to self-sufficiency is, by com- 
mon agreement of mankind, the escapist, who wishes to flee from 
reality. 

Fr Walgrave saw it as Newman’s conviction that everything 
in the end depends on one’s faith in God’s providence, and this in 


turn presupposes the original conviction of God in our conscience. 
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Faith in providence involves a trust in the nature that God has 
given us. My conscience, my personal outlook and temperament, 
my personal powers of reasoning in my own way, all the details 
of my life, all these things are what God in his providence has 
given me in order to enable me to find my way to him. True, 
he has also given me revelation and the Church, but even these I 
cannot discover, in the first place, except by starting out from 
my own personal circumstances, faculties and abilities. Newman 
had unbounding trust in providence, and consequently unshakable 
optimism in our power to reach the truths that really matter for 
us during this life. 

The reader will see from this how important are the questions 
discussed by Fr Walgrave. His understanding of Newman is 
unrivalled, and he does us the service of showing the difference 
between Newman’s outlook and many modern philosophies and 
psychologies which might appear superficially to have some 
relationship with him. Surely Fr Walgrave is right in his con- 
viction that Newman is too original and too much based on a 
study and analysis of his own personal experience to be fitted 
into any ‘school’ or ‘philosophy’. 

It is to be hoped that some publisher will have the courage to 
have this book translated. Perhaps the only criticism is a tendency 
to a close, Gallic concentration of ideas, with occasional recourse 
to modern French philosophical language. Thus, we read of New- 
man’s apologetics beginning with an experience of God in a 
‘situation déterminée, douloureuse, existentielle’. This, sound 
as it is in meaning, would ring very un-Newmanlike to English 
ears. But, in general, Fr Walgrave has avoided technical language 
and kept faithfully to Newman’s own terms. 

The other recent book, the selection of Newman passages on 
the Church, is a full one, of over four hundred pages. It is based on 
a selection made by Fr Karrer in German in 1945. But Fr Karrer’s 
selection was highly systematic, with titles such as ‘The Church as 
the Mystical Christ’, The Teaching and Governing Church’, 
“The Priesthood and the Faithful’, and so forth. The new selection 
has omitted much of the material, mainly where it was auto- 
biographical. It has retained what appears to be most representa- 
tive, original and typical of Newman. The French book has also 
perhaps characteristically, deliberately receded from the great 
systematization of its German model. It has rather chosen to 
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arrange the material in a Newman sort of way, more concretely, 
and with an eye on the special problems of the theology of the 
Church which troubled Newman during his life. The selection 
thus has the effect of giving the reader a concrete picture in 
Newman’s own words of the growth of his understanding of the 
Church. We begin with passages that show Newman’s enthusiasm 
for the idea of the Church in the days when he was first redis- 
covering the doctrine. We are then shown the Christian believer’s 
picture of the Church in the World. The next step shows New- 
man’s conviction and proclamation of the Church’s unity and 
catholicity. Finally we are given selections dealing with the life 
of the Church in the world, and of the faithful Christian in both 
the Church and the world. 

It would be very easy, with the publisher’s permission, and 
most valuable, to publish this selection in English. We should 
thus have immediately a new and original book on the Church, 
as well as a fresh picture of Newman’s faith and teaching. 

In the meantime, I strongly recommend people interested in 
Newman to buy and read both books. They are both well 
produced. 
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A TOWNELEY PLAY’S SYNTONIC TENSE 


FRANCIS BERRY 


scarcely less interesting than those of the better known 

“Second Shepherds’,’ as Mr John Speirs has properly assured 
us—the three Shepherds are watching their flocks by night. After 
much grumbling and grousing against their lot in life, they 
guzzle an enormous meal. Then they wet their whistles—the 
homely saying is expressive here—with ale, the ‘remedy of our 
woe’. This is a formulary used of Christ. Applied to ale it is 
blasphemously humorous but also strictly apt: the ale makes them 
forget their troubles, makes them charitably-minded and puts 
them into the right condition for hearing the impending news of 
Christ. Cheered up by the drink, they break into song. Next, 
it is time to gather up the crumbs of the picnic, which are to be 
given to the poor, and go home. For the Second Shepherd says: 

It draes nere nyght, . trus, go we to rest; 


I am even redy fyght, . I thynk it the best. 


(1.287) 1 
To which the Third Shepherd replies: 
For ferde we be fryght . a crosse let us kest, 
Cryst crosse, benedyght, . eest and west, 
For dreede. 
Jesus o’Nazorus, 
Crucyefixus, 
Marcus, Andreas, 
God be our spede! 

Immediately following on this advice to cross themselves— 
and probably the action is suited to the words—an Angel sings, 
announcing the Nativity of the ‘lorde perpetuale’ who is born 
‘at Bethelem this morne’. Yet, it is worth noting, for the sake 
of what comes, that the name of the Infant is not revealed. 

The Shepherds are astonished and frightened. The First says: 


I: the Towneley ‘First Shepherds’’ Play—whose merits are 


1 References are to my edition of the play in the anthology of medieval verse which is 
included in The Age of Chaucer (The Pelican Guide to English Literature, Vol. 1). 
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I am ferd by Jesus . somewhat be wrang! 


Me thoght, 
Oone scremyd on lowde, 
I suppose it was a clowde, 
In myn ears it sowde, 
By hym that me boght! 
(1.308) 
Gradually, however, they gather their wits together, remember 
the prophecies in both the sacred Scriptures and in Vergil and 
resolve on paying their homage. By the expedient of taking a 
turn or two about the pagina, they suppose themselves to arrive 
at “Bedleme’. There they offer their gifts—of a ‘lytylle spruse 
cofer’, suggestive both of treasure and of death; a ‘balle’, an 
emblem of sovereignty; and. a ‘botelle’, possibly a figure for the 
Chalice, and probably the vessel from which they had lately 
quaffed their ale—to the Infznt. 

Now, what are we to make of the temporal confusion to be 
assumed from this passage? Of the Shepherds crossing themselves? 
Of their invocation of the blessing and aid of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Of their familiar knowledge of the crucifixion? Of their read 
acquaintance with the names of two of the apostles? It will 
scarcely suffice to answer that these are simple cases of anachro- 
nism such as we find in all medieval literature and art. Moreover, 
however much, in the work of a medieval playwright, we are 
accustomed to allow for the unnoticed escape into inappropriate 
contexts of the signs of his religious faith—signs which a modern 
writer, with any historical sense at all, would be alert to expunge 
on revision if he had permitted them to occur at all—we find 
ourselves confronted here with examples of what has been called 
anachronism on a scale that cannot be classed as incidental. Nor 
can they be dismissed as accidental. The ‘subject’ of the play is the 
Nativity; the announcement of this event to the Shepherds and 
their response to the news which comes as a great surprise. Surely, 
it might be argued, a dramatist with any tact would pretend, on 
behalf of his characters, previous ignorance of the event whose 
sudden announcement is so significant? Yet here are characters 
who show themselves perfectly familiar with that event, and all 
its consequences, immediately before its supernatural disclosure. 
Not only that: when the news is so imparted they express wonder- 
ment as to what it may mean. Nor can we impute all this to an 
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extraordinary acquaintance with the writings of the prophets 
(and those of Vergil) and a detailed clairvoyance of all that was 
to come to pass including the method whereby one signs oneself 
with the sign of the cross. In any case their recollection of the 
prophets—and Vergil—comes later. 

As we have said, it is clear that we have to deal with a passage 
of verse which is also the turning-point of the drama, in which 
the ‘anachronisms’ are not incidental ‘escapes’ due to carelessness, 
or to the accident of momentary forgetfulness. Nor is it likely 
that they owe themselves to a crass ignorance of history—for 
the most extreme ignorance, as will be apparent, would not 
excuse them. Nor yet is it likely that they are due, for the writer 
otherwise shows considerable dramatic, as well as poetic, power, 
to blundering tactlessness. Rather we have to recognize that his 
knot of anachronisms is constructural, basic to the conception 
and design of the play. That being so, we have also to realize 
that the term ‘anachronism’, suggestive as it is both of incidental 
flaw and of accidental error, is inadequate for defining the 
passage under discussion. The word ‘anachronism’, and the 
concept behind ‘anachronistic’, have taken us a little of the way, 
but must now be discarded since their further continuance would 
falsify. Instead, since the passage presupposes some curious con- 
ceptions as to the nature of time, structurally inherent in the play, 
it might be better to look at the verb inflexions, more specially 
the tenses, of this—the central passage of the play—since it is 
these that define ideas of time. In the process we might find our- 
selves unable to speculate, still less to answer, why the writer of 
this play conceived of time, by means of his chosen tenses, as he 
did, but at least we ought to be able to note the mechanics of 
his tenses and their—to us—strange dramatic and poetic function. 

Now, in the first two lines quoted (‘It draes nere nyght . . . 
I thynk it the best’) the inflexions of the verbs denote the present 
indicative: a shepherd expresses a fact (the imminence of night- 
fall) and confesses his resulting state of mind (one of apprehension). 
He gives reasons for wanting to go home. They are convincing 
reasons, whether uttered in the person of a Yorkshire shepherd 
of the fifteenth century or in the person of a Palestine shepherd 
on the first Christmas eve. The speaker is existing, we might say, 
either in his own actual present or in the present re-enacted on the 
stage—the stage-present. More accurately he is existing in both 
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simultaneously. It might, of course, be argued that most actors 
at all periods tend to combine the sensation of two lives while 
actually exercising their calling—their own and that of the person 
they are representing. But this argument would tend to confuse 
the obvious truth that on the amateur stage of the middle ages— 
where the three great Cycles of Chester, York and “Towneley’ 
are concerned, at least—the life, the whole life—not merely their 
occupational traits—of the players, and of the community of 
which they were members, was fused with the life and times 
stage-represented. Some might go further, and urge that medieval 
players ‘saw’ other places and periods not ‘in terms of’ but as 
their own. But this, apart from seeming insufficiently to realize 
that many of the most venerable crafts and occupations have 
changed little in their methods through the ages (so that what 
might be true of sheep-tending or carpentry in the first would 
also be true in the fifteenth century) is to go too far. Medieval 
guildsmen would probably recognize a distinction between their 
own life and times and those of another, but in these plays they 
would co-exist in both. 

In the lines we have discussed so far, then, there is a concurrence 
of two present tenses: which we will call the stage-present (the 
enacted present of the first Christmas eve) and the immediate 
present (the present of the fifteenth-century actors and audience). 

Yet, as the next seven lines (from ‘For ferde we be fryght’ to 
“God be our spede’) reveal, a theory of a ‘double tense’ does not 
adequately explain the result, the constructural ‘anachronism’ of a 
passage round which the whole play centres. For in these lines 
we have another set of present tenses, now subjunctive in form, 
and it is here that the—at first sight—outrageous offence against 
chronology and the rules of dramatic construction occur, when 
the Third Shepherd advises that they cross themselves to secure 
a safe journey home, etc. Hitherto there had been no direct 
conflict, or contradition, between the simultaneous stage and 
immediate presents, but when the Third Shepherd bids his 
fellows cross themselves and invokes two of the apostles, there 
might appear to be complete contradiction of the stage-present. 
Yet this denial is not final. Later, the Shepherds recollect them- 
selves—as it were—or remember where they are supposed to be, 
enquire among themselves the meaning of the angel’s message, 
and proceed to Bethlehem—so following the temporal order of 
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the Gospels. It may be that we have not experienced the sup- 
pression of the stage-present at all; rather we have experienced 
the operations of a third present tense, one that was conceived as 
being possible to exist in harmony with the other two. 

Perhaps we can best approach to an understanding of this third 
present by reflecting on the different meanings and functions of 
the two present tenses which exist in our modern language and 
which distinguish English from, say, Latin which has but one 
present tense. In fact, the example of Latin will help us to point 
our case. Latin amo, we remember, can be translated in English 
either as ‘I love’ or ‘I am loving; similarly rego as ‘I rule’ or ‘I am 
ruling’, etc. Now when a man says ‘I love my country’ or ‘T 
love X’, he means that his love for his country or for X is a 
continuous state of his being; similarly a government or an idea, 
if it rules, rules continuously as long as it has power to do so. 
Against these, there is the notion behind ‘he is loving’ or ‘he is 
ruling’. These verbs denote not continuous states but momentary 
actions. Further examples multiply. Thus ‘she sings’ or ‘she plays 
the piano’ bespeak that the woman in question possesses the power 
to exercise these arts—which she could put into practice on 
occasion; while ‘she is singing’ or ‘playing’ means that she is 
performing particular actions now. Yet while making the distinc- 
tion it ought to be observed that the continuous and immediate 
presents are not necessarily mutually exclusive, even though the 
meanings of both tenses cannot be expressed simultaneously, or at 
least so easily, as they can in Latin by the use of the single word 
amo or regit. 

Now, though the verbs in the lines, where the Third Shepherd 
blesses himself and remembers the crucifixion and the apostles, 
appear in a form of the subjunctive, their meaning is related to 
that of the continuous present (‘he loves’, etc.) we have been 
discussing. Related yet not identical. For there is this distinction 
which is marked by the indicative mood of the one and the 
subjunctive mood of the other: the continuous present, though it 
denotes an unbroken state (while it lasts), envisages a beginning 
and an end in time—the loving had a beginning and the rule will 
eventually terminate; the continuous subjunctive present, on the 
other hand, operates outside—and beyond—time. In the passage 
from the ‘First Shepherds’ ’ Play, the Jesus who is invoked is not 
the historical figure whose birth is announced in the temporal 
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context of the stage-present, but the eternal figure of their belief, 
their eternal ‘I am’, whose history and associates—including Mark 
and Andrew—existed before their temporal actuality. Thus 
when the Second Shepherd, near the beginning of the play, 
addresses the audience with: 
Benste, benste, . be us emang, 

And save alle that I se . here in this thrang! 

He save you and me . overtwhart and endlang, 

That hang on a tre, . I say you no wrang. 

Cryst save us 
From alle myschefys . . . 
(I. 46) 

he is expressing his, his fellow-players’, and his audience’s con- 
tinuous subjunctive present, the present of Christ is and Christ 
saves, which is a present tense that structurally co-exists with 
the stage-present of this history play of the Nativity as it also 
structurally co-exists with the immediate present of the players 
when they rail against the Yorkshire weather or grumble against 
conditions of labour in the fifteenth century. Whereas a modern 
Nativity play, performed in some parish hall, would offer us 
players clad in white sheets to simulate biblical costume, and a 
dialogue as studiously free of anachronisms as of bawdy humour, 
the “Towneley’ play offered its audience a play that was at once 
contemporary and period and yet throughout referential to 
truths that were outside time altogether. It is not a work wherein 
‘anachronisms’ occur but a poetic drama where syntony, or 
multiplicity of tenses running together, is basic to its conception. 
The constitution of the psychology of the poet, players and 
audiences who between them could create and respond to such 
a work is one which we, with our very different sense of time, 
and so of tense, would find hard to define or explain. But in the 
‘First Shepherds’ ’ Play we can see its working, and the advantages, 
with respect to the temporal perspectives that its verbal syntony 
achieves, over the thinness of the merely sequential time that is 
expressed by modern drama, whether secular in the West End 
or sacred in the parish hall, is evident from the results. 
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TwenTy-One Years OF BuTuin. Butlin’s Holiday Camps are twenty- 
one years old, and a four-night-long party at the Albert Hall celebrated 
the coming-of-age. We helped to judge the “Miss She’ competition 
(ten thousand entrants) ; all through last summer’s season thousands of 
couples had been dancing the Veleta, and now the finalists took the 
floor. Who go to Butlin’s? There were many grey heads among the 
thousands in the Albert Hall, and most of the Veleta finalists were 
middle-aged married couples. 

Perhaps we had been altogether wrong about Butlin’s. Too easy to 
assume that the red-coats and the blue-coats, the Penny-on-the-Drum 
and the Lads-and-lasses, meant the heartiness of the up and coming. 
Obviously the Holiday Camps are a cross-section of the still powerful 
family life of England. And it must be a major mercy for mothers to 
find that children are in no sense a nuisance in the Camps. The sociolo- 
gists can call the whole thing a remarkable experiment in communal 
living: our friend the Commandant said it was ‘simply a military 
operation: all a matter of supplies and communication’. In any case 
it manifestly works like clockwork, and it seems that the thousands 
have no objection to being animated cogs. 

“What about religion’? we asked, feeling that the clerical collar 
must earn its canape. In Ireland, the Camp has a solid stone Catholic 
chapel with a pas priest. In England, all the facilities are there, and 
the Butlin organization is only too pleased that religion, along with 
anything else the campers want, should have its place. But what is its 
place? The question relates to more than Butlin’s; it raises the whole 
matter of a living contact with our society as it is and not as ‘official’ 
religion might want it to be. We should not want the chaplain to be 
a super red-coat, the heartiest of helpers with a tract in his hand. But 
it might well be that the relaxed and ordered atmosphere of the Butlin 
Camps could provide a valuable field for observation at least. We were 
told that Brains Trusts had shown an extraordinary interest in religious 
on and the holiday week, free from the pressures of work and 

or that matter of the nightly ‘telly’ too, can release people from the 
constriction that makes religious communication so difficult in the 
usual round of parish life. 

It all goes to show that the highbrows can be hopelessly wrong. It 
may be that the Holiday Camps are not the intellectual’s haven, but 
they may well be the wholly appropriate setting for the recreation for 
thousands who want to be free from the drearier duties of the rest of 
the year, who have children who would otherwise be a constant 
problem. Perhaps the Church could be more obviously seen to provide 
that community of life which the non-stop joys of a Holiday Camp in 
their measure help to provide. All. 
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TERTULLIAN’S TREATISE ON THE INCARNATION. By Ernest Evans. 

(S.P.C.K.; 32s. 6d.) 

Sometime between 197 and 210 Tertullian composed his treatise 
De Carne Christi. It is an expansion of the treatment of the Incarnation 
in the Apologeticus (21). It was intended as a prelude to the treatise 
De Resurrectione Carnis. Its crucial importance in the development of 
Latin Christology has never been queried, but the state of its text 
has long been recognized as unsatisfactory. The received editions were 
based on the Cluny group of manuscripts which probably derive from 
the circle of St Isidore of Seville. In 1916 Dom Wilmart c’--overed 
the Troyes Codex with its obviously important variants and its 
apparently greater authority. Unfortunately it seems that both textual 
traditions had passed through the hands of revisors; the first apparentl 
in seventh-century Spain, the second probably in fifth-century Gaul 
In 1942 Dr Kroymann attempted to establish a text relying largely 
on the Troyes Codex but also on his own imagination. But his recon- 
structions have never met with general acceptance. All this is necessary 
in order to understand what it is that Dr Evans has achieved. 

The first thirty-five pages are introduction, the next seventy-two 
pages consist of the Latin text and English translation, then there are 
one hundred pages of notes and commentary, and finally an Index 
Verborum Latinorum. In all it is a major contribution to patristic studies. 
The introduction is concise, lucid and convincing. As Dr Evans suggests, 
Tertullian must have conceived his treatise as a suasoria: a speech de- 
livered in court against public adversaries, in this case primarily the 
Marcionites and Valentinians. It is planned according to the exact 
laws of forensic rhetoric. The text is the best we have yet possessed, 
though it may be suggested that still more can be done by noting the 
elaborate rhythms of the prose. The translation is both exact and vivid. 
The notes are a quarry for any student of Christology. Dr Evans had 
already gained an international reputation among fellow specialists 
by his Adversus Praxean. He is now one of the leading Tertullianists of 
our time. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard Leeming, s,J. 
(Longmans; 30s.) 

AN APPROACH TO THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENTS. By Neville 
Clark. (Studies in Biblical Theology No. 17., S.C.M. Press; 8s.) 
At first sight there might seem little in common between Mr Clark’s 

slim volume and Fr Leeming’s great study, yet though they are written 
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from very different standpoints they do complement each other in a 
significant fashion. Mr Clark insists on ‘the necessity of an initial 
careful and critical consideration of the relevant biblical material. The 
sacraments stem from historical roots; they are not adequately to be 
defined by means of general concepts.’ Fr Leeming, in contrast, 
devotes little space to Scripture; the sacraments play a permanent part 
in the life of the Church and his examination of them begins from a 
confident that they have been handed to us down a line stretching 
back to the Apostles and to Christ himself, while the biblical account 
of the origins of the sacraments are declared to be outside the scope of 
the book. And Fr Leeming, far from distrusting general concepts, 
finds that the instance of one sacrament is sufficient to establish the 
principle of sacramental efficacy. 


Mr Clark is in fact uniquely concerned to discover the significance 
of the sacrament of baptism and the significance of the eucharist, and 
disavows any interest in the ‘peripheral issues’ of the precise effects 
and effectiveness of the rite of baptism or in the “misleading conflict’ 
concerning the eucharistic presence. These self-imposed limits would 
cripple any full-length study, since any complete divorce of significance 
from effect and effectiveness is not ultimately tenable; here they enable 
Mr Clark to concentrate with advantage on the ancient symbols and 
ideas caught by Christ into his life and his sacrament and given over, 
re-shaped for a deeper meaning, to his Church. To interpret Christian 
baptism we must go back to the baptism of Christ, which we find 
points back to old purification rites and the baptism of proselytes and 
the prophecies concerning the righteous suffering Servant, and for- 
ward to the baptism of the Passion. To understand the eucharist we 
must go back to the Last Supper and the customs of a Jewish festal 
supper, back to the Passover and the old Covenant between God and 
his people, and forward again to the Cross and to the resurrection 
suppers and finally to the ultimate union of the Body of Christ in the 
heavenly supper. 


Fr Leeming is interested in a very different question: What makes 
the sacraments work? or, What do sacraments do and how do they do 
it? and so he begins with an explanation of the origin and meaning of 
the phrase ex opere operato and an exploration of sacramental efficacy. 
His investigations lead him from the medievals to the Reformers and 
the Council of Trent, and on to Leo XIII and Pius X, then back to the 
New Testament and the patristic tradition. This method, typical of the 
book, is at first confusing until one grasps Fr Leeming’s standpoint: 
the sacraments exist here and now in the life of the Church and in order 
to find out how they work we must draw on whatever part of Tradi- 
tion seems most apposite and helpful. Here the strength of his position 
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is evident: while Mr Clark has often, in the last resort, to fall back on 
a consensus of contemporary scholars Fr Leeming can appeal to the 
consensus of the Church exhibited in a solid and unbroken tradition 
stretching back to Christ and his Apostles, though he does not lay 
sufficient emphasis on the Bible as the unique inspired expression of the 
Tradition. There should be no final contradiction between the two 
consensuses, and that is why both sorts of book are necessary and 
complementary. 

That the Church is the Body of Christ is a traditional idea that has 
proved particularly fruitful for our own time, and Fr Leeming suggests 
that we define a sacrament in terms of the Body of Christ: ‘a perma- 
nent and effective sign of Christ uniting the recipient in a special way 
to his Mystical Body, and thereby expressing his will to give the union 
of grace to those who place no obstacle’. This definition provides a 
useful summary of Fr Leeming’s sacramental theory. Sacraments are 
effective signs, signs given by God the unique power of producing 
spiritual effects simply because they are God's signs (here Fr Leeming 
will have nothing to do with theories of ‘physical’ or ‘intentional’ 
causality); they produce, first of all, a special form of union with the 
Church: the character in baptism, confirmation, and orders, the 
‘symbolic reality’ parallel to the character in the other sacraments, and 
it is through the ‘symbolic reality’ that grace is given. St Thomas says 
in his Commentary on the Sentences that the character is an ‘immediate 
cause disposing to grace’ and in the Summa that it is like a form from 
which the natural and appropriate effect of grace follows unless it is 
prevented, and Fr Leeming disagrees with Cajetan in finding no differ- 
ence of meaning between the two statements. There are difficulties in 
either interpretation of the Summa, but Fr Leeming’s theory remains a 
most attractive one, and it is a pity that he should have tied it so closely 
to the problem of the reception of sacraments in bad faith: this is to 
argue the abnormal, however frequent, case to the normal one. 

Mr Clark’s essay deserves to stand alongside the others in the same 
excellent series. Fr Leeming has put us all very much in his debt for this 
book and it is to be hoped that this is simply a beginning and that soon 
we shall have a ‘wats and vital Catholic theology in English. 

JEROME SMITH, O.?. 


Rosmini. Priest, PHILOSOPHER AND Patriot. By Claude Leetham. 

(Longmans; 42s.) 

Of the three words in his subtitle Father Leetham stresses the first; 
Rosmini’s priestly character is what we learn most about in this well- 
written book. The high speculative activity and the important inter- 
vention in Italian politics are marginal to that central theme. And this 
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is surely as it should be. Rosmini is no easy subject for the biographer; 
his genius was powerfully versatile and has raised issues for Catholic 
thought which are not easy to solve or even to state with real precision. 
Father Leetham would, I venture to say, be the first to admit that on 
the philosophical and theological side his study is rather sketchy: 
though let me add that the one chapter on “The Philosopher’ is a very 
interesting sketch. But the proportions of the work as a whole impress 
one as exactly right; which amounts to saying that the author has done 
what he was qualified to do. A writer toes intimate with the direct 
Rosminian tradition might have done more justice to Rosmini’s 
philosophy or to his contact with the Risorgimento, but then he would 
very probably have got the perspectives wrong. What we needed— 
and what we now have—was a general survey from the centre, from 
the standpoint of Rosmini’s spiritual life. The measure of Father 
Leetham’s success is that now the personality of Rosmini emerges with 
really impressive clarity. Problems remain, of course; but the heart of 
the matter has been displayed. 


Deep down in Rosmini, as in his contemporary Newman, was a 
conviction that he was guided by Providence, daily and in detail. 
Hence Rosmini’s very vivid sense of vocation; which, in turn, took 
effect in an assiduous practice of that ‘passivity’ to God’s will (as 
signified particularly in the directives of the Holy See) which Rosmini 
formulated as a guide to action as early as the year of his ordination, 
1821. This was the mainspring of both his action and his inaction, 
initiatives and renouncement. It drove him on and it held him back; 
a source, at once, of audacity and humility, energy and peace. He 
lived out this contrast with a peculiar thoroughness, and he could do so 
because his eye was ‘single’. He was perhaps never rash in important 
matters, and on the other hand he seems never to have lost heart, even 
when nothing but suffering—and at the hands of the Holy See, the 
very object of his passionate devotion—seemed to be required of him. 
Father Leetham stresses Rosmini’s consistency; and what an achieve- 
ment this was! Few men have been so variously gifted, so trouble- 
tried, and withal so calm. 

Rosmini’s life—and this biography—falls roughly into two periods, 
dividing at 1840 when he was se A The first phase saw the 
precocious and magnificent philosophical initiative which culminated 
in the Nuovo Saggio (1831), and then the foundation of the Institute of 
Charity with its sudden extension to the mission-field in England. 
So far Rosmini was not seriously opposed from the Catholic side; his 
doctrines were generally well received and he enjoyed the favour of 
successive popes, particularly of Gregory XVI. Hostility, stiff and 
increasing, came from the civil power (Austria), but this set no prob- 
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lems for Rosmini’s conscience; he was always a convinced ultramon- 
tane. With the Treatise on Conscience (1839) however his real troubles 
began, the accumulating suspicions and accusations of unorthodoxy, 
the ordeal of his faith in the Church, an ordeal that he came through 
spiritually triumphant but which hastened his death and has left a cloud 
on his doctrinal good name which is still only gradually being cleared. 

To recommend Father Leetham’s account of this absorbing and 
inspiring story, it is enough to say that it has three considerable merits. 
First, it is remarkably objective. It is not a panegyric. It is quite free 
from the cloying reverential tone that affects much Italian writing on 
Rosmini. Father Leetham writes like a man; warmly, but with a certain 
shrewd independence of judgment; and also, in the later and more 
painful stages of the story, with a restraint which cannot have been 
easy for a loyal Rosminian. Secondly, he brings out very clearly 
Rosmini’s extraordinary qualities as a religious superior and spiritual 
director. Perhaps the deepest impression left by this book is of Rosmini’s 
prudence—in the full theological sense of practical wisdom guided by 
charity, the gift of Counsel; of the wonderful clarity, tact and discern- 
ment of his government of his religious subjects. The chapter on the 
English mission is especially remarkable in this respect. And finally 
this biographer is a first-rate translator from the Italian. His work is 
chiefly based, of course, on the vast Epistolario completo; and its value 
consists not only in the intelligent and copious use he has made of these 
innumerable letters, but also in the skal with which he has turned 
them into lively, readable English. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


CATHOLIC SERMONS OF CARDINAL Newman. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
NEWMAN: Prose AND Poetry. Selected by Geoffrey Tillotson. (Hart 

Davis, The Reynard Library; 30s.) 

Father Dessain and the Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory have 
collected nine sermons composed after Cardinal Newman became a 
Catholic and never yet published. In the introduction we are told 
that there are still about a hundred and forty sermons taken down as 
Newman delivered them; it is hoped that they will be published in a 
companion volume. If this first volume is a fair sample they will be 
most welcome. One is impressed by the simplicity of style in these 
sermons, and, as we know, Newman believed that style was not an 
external adornment added to prose but sprang from the matter and the 
man himself. This would seem to be some reflection of the heroic 
abandonment that God demanded of Newman when he became a 
Catholic. For all this no clarity is lost; if anything it is gained. The 
greatest gain of course is decisiveness and simplicity of purpose and 
when in the later sermons the old cadences return there is unparalleled 
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power. The last sermon on “The Infidelity of the Future’ preached at the 
opening of the seminary at Olton is a good example of this. And the 
second sermon, “Preparation for the Judgement’, preached at St Chad’s 
is a vivid example of this simplicity combined with a penetrating 
imaginative insight. The paragraph on page 34 describing the twilight 
of life is a model. Here we have Newman at once simple, profound 
and scholarly with a universal appeal. 


The Reynard Library selection from Newman isa handsome volume, 
as is every one in the series. But the selection is puzzling. Four sermons, 
all preached before 1845, probably all at St Mary’s, occupy forty-two 
pages; The Tamworth Reading Room, in the text of 1872, occupies 
thirty-eight pages; Loss and Gain is set out in full—242 pages; the Irish 
edition of Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education, 
occupy 214 pages; the second edition of the Apologia, regrettably 
without the lively ‘blot’ passages directed at Kingsley, takes 224 pages. 
There are eight letters and five poems including the whole of Gerontius. 
There are no Tracts for the Times, the Grammar of Assent and the 
Development of Christian Doctrine are omitted; there is not a line of 
Newman’s patristic works. Any or all of these could well have replaced 
Loss and Gain. It is not easy to see why these things are omitted because 
Mr Tillotson does not state in his preface what principle of selection 
he adopted. He does however devote much of the preface to countering 
Father Tristram’s assertion that Newman was a priest first and a man of 
letters second. He feels that Father Tristram’s ‘interest in Newman as 
a Catholic depressed Newman for him as a writer’. It would seem 
therefore that he is concerned only to present Newman to us as a man 
of letters and the selections are presumably made with this purpose in 
view. Yet they do omit important witnesses to Newman as a scholar, 
a theologian and a philosopher. Surely there can be no denying that 
had Newman not been any of these things he would never have written 
a word. As Mr Tillotson himself so rightly observes, the doctrine of 
art for art’s sake would have been anathema to Newman. Like many 
another of the world’s greatest writers, Newman would never have 
written a word had it been only for writing’s sake. The argument that 
he found either pleasure or pain in writing is irrelevant to the consider- 
ation. He wrote, Mr Tillotson would affirm, because he felt compelled 
to do so. Whether that urge was religious, philosophical or artistic is 
beside the point. Mr Tillotson believes it is artistic. Unfortunately it 
leads him to omit some of the finest things Newman ever wrote, and 
although any selection from any writer will provoke criticism, it is 
necessary to say here that something of the very essence of Newman. 
has been lost, because he was essentially a priest. 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 
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Tue Story oF THomas More. By John Farrow. (Collins; 18s.) 
THE Martyrs oF DuRHAM AND THE NortH East. By John A. 

Myerscough, s.j. (J. S. Burns; 6s.) 

Readers of Mr Farrow’s Pageant of the Popes will recognize that 
behind an attractive and popular style there is evidence of wide and 
careful reading. The same applies to this study of St Thomas More. 
It tells us nothing that was not known about him personally, but his 
background is sketched in a bright and interesting narrative that is 
accurate in every detail, never overstates the case, and must have in- 
volved a great deal of research. Mr Farrow is a master of the short 
sentence, and chooses his words with the utmost care. This is a most 
useful introduction to St Thomas, the world in which he lived, and the 
crucial problems he had to face. The illustrations, taken from authentic 
portraits, are in keeping with the simple clarity of the text. 

There is always a special fascination in reading about the martyrs 
who lived or worked in one’s own locality, and Catholics of the 
diocese of Hexham and Newcastle will find much in Fr Myerscough’s 
book that will give an added interest to familiar towns and villages. 
The material is taken almost entirely from well-known reference 
books, particularly from Foley’s Records, and the book is designed for 
the average reader who has not easy access to such valuable sources. 
But it is seventy years since Foley wrote, and a good deal of work has 
been done on the martyrs since then. It is a pity that even a popular 
book such as this should repeat statements by these old writers that have 
since been corrected. They are not perhaps important in this context, 
but each time a mistake is printed it becomes harder to correct. 
Reference to Biographical Studies would have saved a number of these 
common errors. Christopher Robinson. was martyred long before 
1598 (p. 116); there is no reliable evidence that John Storey was a north 
countryman (p. 5). At his trial it was stated that he was born at Salisbury. 
John Fulthering (p. 123) is almost certainly an alias of Blessed William 
Brown and not a separate martyr. There is one mistake that has not 
yet, however, been corrected in print. It will disappoint Catholics in 
Newcastle-under-Lyme to learn that William Southerne (p. 126) was 
not executed there but at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

GODFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


HYMNS OF THE RomaAN Liturcy. By Joseph Connelly. (Longmans; 
28s.) 

This collection of 154 hymns, drawn mainly from the breviary, 
is introduced by some useful notes on the origin and development of the 
Latin hymns, and the metres in which they are written. A brief sketch 
of the liturgical cycle puts them into the context in which the Church 
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uses them. Each hymn has a prose translation to accompany it, with 
grammatical and historical notes, these latter providing some inter- 
esting introductory material to the authors. Indeed the principal use- 
fulness of such a book to most people will be that it gives some idea of 
the literary and devotional background in which the hymns were 
produced; we find ourselves once more with the Wandering Scholars. 
This is over and above the obvious usefulness of such a book to 
anyone who is starting to read the office. It provides great help for 
understanding the more difficult Ambrosians, and the frankly unattrac- 
tive hymns like En ut superba crimina for which, it is refreshing to find, 
Fr Connelly makes no excuses. The work is attractively produced, 
with only the occasional drawback of a slightly complicated lay-out. 
This, it appears, was designed to avoid too much page turning, but the 
fact that there has to be a whole page to explain ‘How this book is 
arranged’, is perhaps an indication that a more page-turning and old- 
fashioned method of lay-out might in fact have been simpler. 
GEOFFREY WEBB 


Tue “Historia PONTIFICALIS’ OF JOHN OF SALIsBuRY. Edited by Marjorie 

Chibnall. (Nelson’s Medieval Texts; 20s.) 

The Historia Pontificalis, as it survives, covers part of the pontificate 
of Eugene III, 1148-52. Describing Rome at a time when Eugene was 
holding his General Council at Rheims and maintaining Church 
authority in England, Germany, the East and a rebellious Rome, 
John of Salisbury, who had known the papal court during these years, 
gives a nice cross-section of European affairs. He was an eye-witness 
of the great Council of Rheims, and his accounts of that Council 
and of the trial of Gilbert de la Porrée are probably the best available. 

Mrs Chibnall has produced an admirable version of the Historia, 
although here and there the translation could be more close to the 
original. “Sed theologica dumtaxat fide, spe, et caritate in mente sunt, 
alias autem, sicut Apostolus ait, superant omnem sensum’ is hardly 
‘But theological truths, though by faith, hope and charity they are in 
the mind, sometimes nevertheless, as the apostle says, pass all under- 
standing’ (p. 36); the point is that ‘theological truths are only in the 
mind by faith, hope and charity; otherwise, however, as the Apostle 
says, they pass all understanding’. And what had John of Salisbury (and 
God) against the Prince of Antioch (p. 73) that ‘Adeoque Domino 
permittente manus eorum (the Saracens) invaluit, ut postea Reimun- 
dum pricipem Antiochenum . . . in bello occiderint’ had to be rendered 
‘God so strengthened their arm that later they killed Raymond, prince 
of Antioch . . . in battle’? Whatever the character of the Prince, John is 
in fact saying that ‘the arm of the Saracens grew so strong, God 
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permitting it’, that later they even killed the Prince, thus bringing 
Antioch to a cruel pass. 

The introduction, too, is excellent, but Mrs Chibnall’s attempts to 
establish that ‘the substantial part of the writing [of the Historia] was 
done in 1164’ (pp. xxiv-xxx) are not altogether convincing. The argu- 
ments for 1164 are equally good for what, it seems to me, is a more 
cautious dating, the years 1164-70. All the slips which she notes (pp. 
Xxix-xxx) to show that John was writing some years after 1148-52 do 
not prove that 1164 is the ‘few years after’; while the statement that ‘it 
is certain from references in his letters that he had access [at St Rémi, 
where he went in 1164] to some of the works quoted in the Historia 
about this time’ (p. xxvi) comes to nothing if these letters cannot be 
dated more accurately than ‘about this time’. Again, the argument that 
‘the period after 1159 when he had leisure, and yet was separated from 
his notes, was 1164’ (p. xxvii) loses force when we realize that ‘he could 
have included a volume of notes’ among the few things he took with 
him into exile (p. xxx); in any case, he could have written the Historia 
in free moments during his six-year exile, just as (see p. xxiv, n.2) he 
had written his heavier Policraticus and Metalogion ‘in his spare time’ 
between 1156 and 1159. Or was it only during 1164 that he was ‘separ- 
ated from his notes’? 

If from the outset Mrs Chibnall has plumped for 1164, and then has 
argued at length for it, this may be because she has taken John’s remark, 
‘Robertus de Meliduno, postmodum Herefordensis presul’ (p. 16), to 
be ‘a reference to the consecration of Robert of Melun as Bishop of 
Hereford in December 1163’ (p. xxiv). The reference is surely not so 
precise. It could have been written any time after December 1163, even 
after Melun’s death in 1167; indeed, in the same sentence John mentions 
Peter Lombard, who died in 1160, as “postea Parisiensis episcopus’. In 
fine, the only certain thing that can be said about the date of the 
Historia is that John was writing between December 1163 and Becket’s 
murder in December 1170. One could, of course, contrast the reference 
to Melun with Salisbury’s careful designation of Becket as ‘still living’ 
(p. 17) and argue less certainly for a date between 1167 and 1170. 

LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


A History oF Earty Mepievat Europe, 476-911. By Margaret 

Deanesly. (Methuen; 30s.) 

This is the first volume—first in point of period covered though 
latest published—of Messrs Methuen’s History of Medieval and Modern 
Europe. It covers the period from the twilight of the old Roman 
Empire to the twilight of the Carolingian Empire of the west. The 
legend of the Stygian darkness between these two twilights dies hard 
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in the text-books but Miss Deanesly focusses enough light on the 
period to bring the legend to a timely end and at the same time to 
illuminate much in the history of the later Roman Empire and in 
modern Europe. 

The story of this period is the story of the change-over from Europe 
as organized by the Roman Empire with its historically single emperor, 
army and civil service to a Europe divided between the old Empire at 
Constantinople, the Germanic kingdoms of the west and Islam. In this 
context ‘Byzantine history, at least till the Crusades, is not a strand of © 
history adjacent to that of Europe, possibly omissible, it is in a sense 
the pa strand of European history’. In Miss Deanesly’s hands this 
central strand—Romanitas and Christianity—gives shape and perspec- 
tive to the history of Europe and saves us from the tangled skein of 
barbarian war-leaders, family feuds, tribal duchies and kingdoms. The 
loss to Byzantium of control of the Mediterranean accounts for a 
change in the movement of trade, a consequent reduction in the supply 
of precious metals in Europe, leading to a complete revision of the 
economic and social structure of life which had its effect in both civil 
and ecclesiastical law and policy. Byzantium holds the key to Europe 
in the early Middle Ages, a key that has been allowed to rust un- 
burnished far too long. It is not the least merit of Miss Deanesly’s work 
- it puts to excellent use the results of the most recent researches in 

is field. 

Though this is by the nature of the case a text-book which should 
be welcomed by students and most welcomed by teachers, it has much 
to offer to the general reader of even moderate seriousness, for the dry 
bones, and indeed the blood of political history, are not allowed to 
crowd out the story of the achievement of our barbarian forefathers in 
art, literature, music, architecture, law and theology. It is truly the 
story of the foundations of medieval Europe well told and well 
presented. 

URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


Tue Hich Cuurcn Party, 1688-1718. By George Every, S.s.M. 

(S.P.C.K.; 30s.) 

This is a work of real interest to the historian for it is a serious 
survey of territory which has so far been insufficiently mapped. The 
division between the High and the Low Church parties goes back, the 
author contends, to 1662 but does not become fully explicit before 
1689. Thus the book provides, in some ways, a useful sequel to Mr 
Wormal’s Clarendon and Dr Bosher’s Making of the Restoration Settle- 
ment. There is a useful first chapter on the origins of the High Church 
school of thought, followed by two exceedingly interesting chapters on 
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the conflict over Comprehension and Prayer Book revision in 1689. 
The chapter on the Non-Juring Schism moves perhaps, with less 
assurance than the others, since the personalities involved nowhere 
come to life; but the chapters on the Convocation controversy and 
Occasional Conformity are most instructive, while the concluding 
chapters are enlightening both on the relations between the Evangelical 
movement and the High Churchmen, and on the genesis of the High- 
and-Dry school of thought on the one side and Methodism on the 
other. Finally the author sets the controversy over Hoadley very 
very skilfully in its historical framework. 
T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


Tue THEORY OF SociAL Structure. By S. F. Nadel. (Cohen and West; 
18s.) 

The theme of this book is the author’s definition of a social structure 
as a set of interrelations between behavioural réles. Chapters I-V deal, 
firstly with the criteria for identification of the unit réle, then with the 
nature of that linkage between rdles which constitutes the unit social 
relationship, and finally with the problem of finding terms to describe 
this linkage which are at once quantifiable and transposible irrespective 
of variations in content of the réle material to which they apply. 
In the last two chapters we are treated to a discussion of some general 
topics bearing upon social structure as defined in the earlier parts of the 
book—topics such as stability, the distinction between ideal and actual 
structure, and the interdependence of the structural framework of 
analysis with that involving the concepts of purpose and utility. 

The decision to take st ea between rdéles rather than relations 
between ‘concrete people’ as the basis of social structure follows most 
current definitions: for if social anthropologists agree on anything it 
is on the fact that “The Social Structure’ is an abstraction which may 
remain invariant although embodied in an ever-changing population 
of individuals; and the only possible basis of such an invariance would 
seem to be the behavioural réle, which remains more or less constant 
in content and relations to other rdles despite the come-and-go proces- 
sions of its performers. Not content, however, with the usual broad 
definitions, Nadel makes an excellent attempt to specify rigorously the 
steps by which we abstract the relevant variables from our raw anthro- 
od ical data in order to use them in building up a structural pattern. 
Goodloe, too, is his insistence that such a pattern, as abstracted from 
descriptive data on a given community, is functionally connected with 
the pattern of purposes extant in that community—an insistence, in 
other words, that at least some anthropological generalizations will 
involve both structural and non-structural variables, and hence that 
the ‘structural point of view’ can never be autonomous in social science. 
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This point cannot be made too clear in a field where the old hands, 
although using the terms ‘structuralist’ and “culturologist’ more as 
ahah of group allegiance than as indications of actual method, 
nevertheless tend to mislead newcomers into construing a deep 
theoretical cleavage as the root of their arguments. 

On the debit side, Nadel seems to be indulging in mere pedantry 
when he refuses to admit as constituents of a single structural unit two 
réles linked, not directly, but through multiple réles clustered in an 
individual, one of which is in direct relation with each of them: for his 
position implies that we cannot regard as a unit structure a set of 
groups linked solely by overlap of personnel, although in so far as the 
characteristics of each member of the set are causally related to those 
of every other member, the whole constitutes a single structure by any 
definition of that word current in the sciences generally. His aversion 
to this type of indirect rdle-to-réle link as entering into a definition of 
social structure seems to be due to the belief that reference to it 
implies reference to ‘concrete people’—a conclusion which in no way 
follows, since an ever-changing population of ‘concrete people’ can 
pass just as easily through invariant multiple-réle clusters (i.e. per- 
sonalities) as through invariant single réles. 

Another weakness lies in the confused discussion of structural 
stability in the penultimate chapter of the book. Nadel reviews several 
definitions of the term ‘stability’, and then proceeds to transfer asser- 
tions which are valid when predicated of the term in one of its senses, 
to other very different senses in connection with which they are not at 
all obviously true. Thus he says that stability ‘may in fact have the 
character of a postulate without which our particular investigation 
could not be carried out’, and convinces us by invoking his first sense 
of the term—i.e. determinism or no change without a cause; but he 
then appears to transfer this thesis of methodological necessity to 
other senses of ‘stability’ which imply not merely determinism but a 
general tendency towards homeostasis, and in connection with which 
it does not seem to follow at all. 

In short, this is an uneven book. Parts of it are meticulously worked 
out and right to the point, whilst other parts seem confused and pre- 
occupied with irrelevant side-issues. 

These defects give us yet another reason to lament the death of Pro- 
fessor Nadel. This brilliant man was as assiduous in revising his own 
views as he was in criticizing those of others; and had he lived to 
participate, he would surely have been stimulated by the critical dis- 
cussion which his book will provoke, to advance yet further in the 
building of anthropological theory. 


W. R. G. Horton 
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Must Men Srarve? The Malthusian Controversy. By Jacob Oser. 

(Jonathan Cape; 25s.) 

The stark facts are that of the world’s population of 2,600,000,000 
two-thirds are not getting enough to eat, and half of this number 
are more or less at starvation level. Most of the poverty and hunger 
is concentrated in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and parts of Oceania. 
The arguments of the neo-Malthusians is that the world population is 
increasing (partly through natural fertility and partly through the 
conquest of disease) far more rapidly than the world’s food resources. 
One Cassandra has prophesied that we are within three generations of 
catastrophe. Professor Oser denies this strenuously, and with a wealth 
of documentation deals with each of the elements in turn. 

He rejects the suggestion that in fifty years’ time the world popula- 
tion will have doubled, relying on the fact that where the standard of 
living rises the birth rate tends to fall. But this would be cold comfort 
without his main thesis which is that by the application of modern 
agricultural science—as well as a guaranteed market—the farmer can 
keep pace with world needs. This point, incidentally, was made a few 
months ago by Dr G. V. Jacks in an address to the agricultural section 
of the British Association. Most of this ground has been covered 
before, though not perhaps with the punch and incisiveness that 
Professor Oser brings to the argument. The really striking point that 
he has to make comes in his analysis of the cause of hunger in under- 
developed countries: poverty. Countries which invest in under- 
developed countries take out much, far too much, of their profits, 
leaving the natives very little better off. Moreover the kind of invest- 
ment that they receive tends to perpetuate them as exporters of raw 
materials and importers of finished goods. These points are illustrated 
by horrifyingly convincing statistics regarding British, American and 
French investments in Africa, Asia and South America. Professor 
Oser’s solution to this is that loans at a reasonable rate of interest 
should be made by governments or under United Nations auspices to 
help increase the production of food and necessary goods. The whole 
book is to be recommended as a first-class treatment of world food 
problems, leavened by a delightful wit, and proposing practical 
remedies that can be applied by the ‘have’ nations of the world. 
‘Peoples favoured by nature or the progress of civilization’, Pope 
Pius XII told the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organization 
in 1955, ‘are in danger of being rudely awakened one day, if they do 
not take the trouble henceforth to secure for the less fortunate the 
means to live in accordance with human dignity and to develop on 
their own account.’ 


JouN FitZsimMons 





